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second o£ 0 series of regiDnal civil rights conferences spon- 
0ov&i by the C^imisslon ctt ClvH Rightg was held in Boatoris 

^tass^chus^ctSj Septirflber 22-24^ 19 74. Participants canie from the 
0Lk Sftglafid Staess and nUciibared over 100. For the raost partj 
they B caff nifembexs of St^te arid local governmental agencies in 

che fife Ids of civil tights ^ Wipitian's rights^ and hvanan relations • 

Miai; follows A report of the proceedirigs of that confarence. 
Major ^Tpaant^tloti-i are included vtth only minor editing; workshop 
seasl<?tis aiid apeciJL Iriterest aeniinars are sumniarlaed. Every care 
baa beeti fc^ken to faithful to the view expressed by speakara 
and p^ttLclpanta altke, The rich cofltenta of after^-Iiour ^ Informal 
dtscUgaloM rest i^i the mtndi of those who part ielpa ted in tham 
end cautiot ba incluied in thi^ report. 

The content of the report does not' nficeisarLly reflect the 
position or polici#i of the CDnwlaslon. Not should Its for this 
would stifle the v#^y thing oti& hopes frotn a conferenea* the frae 
glow of idats and lafornatlon* Further^ Che Corwnlaslon is charged 
by law ''to serve a# a national clearinghouse for Infoirfiiation in 
tespact .CD denlala df equal protaccton of the laws because of racaj 
color j reltilon, S6K or natlDnsl origin,*,*' 

Wiitl£ pjlMrily tntandad for conference participants ^ the 
Cotrmiiiton^ and Ita staff * this report will be tnade avalLablej on 
a Lirtitted basis^ to others tnight find it ujeful. 

ill 
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INTRODUCTION 



Each of the regional civil rlghci conferences of this serieij 
sponsored by the U.S. Comilaaion on Civil Rights, Is tailored to 
the nmim of th% region In 'which it xb held. This is accompliahad 
hy having Commlsiion staff raemberi go to the regiDn to meet with 
representatives o£ State and local agenciea, the Cwmisalon's 
Stace Advtsory Connnittees, and its regtonal staff to actually 
plan the conference* 

In planning the New England reiional conferencej a dozen 
persons from the area met with Coimlaston staff in # 2-day 
session. Out of that effort Qame three main topics which would 
be addressed at the conferences ln^acting equal opportunity In ' 
public €naplo3mientj strengthening State and local agencies, and 
intprovlng relatianahtps among those agencies and between them 
and thti CommisaiDn and other Federal agenctes, Tbe planning 
group ctioae as a title or theme for this conference^ '^Making 
Public Etnployment a Model of Equal Opportunity J' 

WhlLe the planning process determines the conference content 
and inflaencas the deiign, the Conmisaipn and tts jtaff assume 
the responsibility for the tmplementatlon andy aliOj the success 
or failure of the conference. 

The conference^ in addition to general sessions j wotkshopSj 
and special interest seminarSi had "State caucuses^'^ These pro- 
vided a comnon tneeting of all persons from a given Stiites enabling 
them to get to Unow each other, share expectations^ avaluate the 
conference, and plan followup activities. 
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This feature has proved sufficiently valuable that it has become an 
tntegral part of conferences sponsored by the G^puiaslon. 

Another important feature of Coimnlssion"^apQrtaored conferences 
Is the provision of an information and resouMfeS center* This is 
a collection of publications , resource and rel^rence materials ^ 
annotatad bibliographies ^ and other matariali ^eLaCed to the 
corxferenca theme and to civil rights and womatL'g rights organi^atiana 
and activities/ Some of the materials are fat oti-che-spot reference 
onLy; othars are provided by the Commlaston md other governmental 
and private organizations for free distribution to conference 
participants. The center is kept open excepc ^tti meetings are 
In saasion. Conference evaluation sheets vam this feature as one 
of the most valuable and popular* 

A donference does not end with adjournment ^r ^han the 
proceedings are published. Its influence is JEelt for some time 
because of nmw relationshipa among participants arid because of new 
program ideas they leartied, Follomip acttvttiei flot^ best from 
a conference if it is understood that they are ^^cpected. Contact 
arid correapondance with participants, in the unotitba following the 
New England conferences indicate the validity a£ this concept* 

It is hoped that the publication of thes# prc?ceedingSj and their 
dtscrlbucion to participants in the New England region, will kindle 
anew tha relationships ^ awareness, and knowledge: developed at the 
conference. 
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PUBLIC EMPLOVMINT AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 



Keytiote Addresa by Arthur S. Flemmingj Chairman 
U.S. Conmtlssion on Civil Righta 

I am Indaed very happy to have the opportunity to come to 
Bolton and participate in this conference, I like the theme selected 
by thosa who developed the plans for this conferences the civil 
rights leaders In the New England region. 

When we talk about making public employment a model of equal 
opportunity^ we are Baying^ in effactjthat those who have the respon- 
sibility for devising and Implementing policies for public employment 
have an obligation to set the pace in the area of equal employment 
opportunity, Personallyj I believe that this is the case. Public 
bodies should have affirniatlve action programs In operation that are 
getting results* At times it is alleged that public appointing 
officers are at a disadvantage in this area because of alleged 
built-in conflicts between affirmative action and the civil service 
system* As one who had the privilege of serving for 9 years as a 
member of the U*S, Civil Service Cotrnnlsslon and now has the 
opportunity of serving as a member of the Civil Rights Conmiissionj 
I have jotted down some notes on the relationship between affirm-^ 
ative action programs and the civil service system which 1 wrould 
like to share with you* 

My fltEt note is this: Civil service systems are not an end; 
they are a means to an end. They help to provide this Nation with 
a scrong government capable of Implementing the basic principles 
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incorporated within the Constitution of the Uwited States. Whenever 
the basic concepts Incorporated in a civil mtvicm systein or the 
methods for operaflng the system are In co«riic6 with this end they 
must be changed. 

For example, the present civil aervice ajr^tam as it was opera ctng 
prior to World War II was incapabLe of cot»tcttutlng to tha objecclves 
of helping the Federal Government to wage the mt. Suddenly the 
Federal Government was faced with the mmmity of conducting positive 
recruiting programs which would provide rapidly expandini agencies 
with qualified persons in the shortest poaal'bU period of time. 
New concepts, new policies, and new methods of aperation replaced 
concepts, policies, and methods of operation that had been evolving 
since 1883, when the Civil Service Act was p^^Sed. The new approaches 
were reflected in war service regulations undir which persons appointed 
to the Federal service were given war setvlce appointments. 

If these steps had not been taken, the civil service system would 
have been set aside by the Congress. Persona instde and outside of 
Government would not have tolerated a sltuatlw where a civil service 
system was Interferrlng with the Government' a abiiity to prosecute the 
war. After the war, the war service regulatiqifi^ ware replaced by 
regulations designed to make it possible for the system to serve * 
peacetime objectives. 
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MCy second note la thlsi Our Nfltldn lias failed to provide 
tmny of oux citizens mth the eqiiaL opportuiiity of empLoymfint 
gUeTaateed th©iii uftder Che CotistLtutlaii of the Utiltied States, riiis 
ftttdtng has be&n dQCuanented^ of course^ by public and privace bodies 
Ificluding the IJnltad States Comilssloft on Cin?lL Righits, Through 
the EHecutlvTe prders^ Legislation ^ and the decisions of the courts 
have eKpresaed in receat years our datcrmlriatLon to remove this 
cancer oui gro^tli. 

My third aote la thl&r If thta cancerous growth is to be 
remov^ed^ public appoimtitig sath^rlties under the leadersliip o± 
arid with the asatstanca o£ tiieir cLvll sexvica csimiiiaBicn niust 
d#V€Lop and imp lenient afitrniatlv^e action progranis * Inv^titories 
mitit b^ taketi to daCsTinina whether in our public ageiicics there 
afe £e%?er members of inlnQrity^ groupa ox wctnen in each major job 
ci^ss Iflcatlon than weald be reasonably expected by their a\raiL - 
abtli-t^r within the de^Lgnated recraiCiTig areat Ifherc under'- 
uciliz^tion is determdaed to aKist poslti%?e recruitlTig prograriis 
mu^t b^ UTidertaten to add miaorltiea arid wmea to Che pool Df 
applLcartCs* Tests and other eniployTnent crLteria inus t be vslldated 
to iasure that they axe b^th job relatod and aot culturally 
biased* Criteria vhich are ndrm^lly foLlo^ed in the seiactton of 
pe^aoTiS for Jobs from among applicants who havre b<iau rated qualifi 
mu^t be broadened to Include the considaration of wotrien and iiietnbari 
o£ minority groups with the OTid in ^Letj of eliTnlnatlng ejclsting 
tmba lances. 



Gd^ls ^nd tm^ ba set for correct ing the itnda tut lloa^tioai 

of nienityers of minori ty^ groups atid TOmen in specift €d job . ea^igotiaa . 
r^';..^^ vr is this: Clvtl service sys teni^ mtist be jurdged on : 

"'thebas^is of thLatr success Iri bilciglng about thfi Ixist^ll^tlcn aad 
: efjEecttve impleinentatton of equal ^ntplDyment action piog:rama. Wbere- 
e\^&r a civil gervlcs syatem ii ope«tlrig In sucli a niatine^ as to result 
in uhderutili^ation of minoritlei and w-omen in specified Jot) MtegoirU^ 
it Is c-oatributirig to the weakeniixg rather than the s cterigthetiing 

cDtiicept of equal opportunity which has been itnbeMed in the Corstltuticin 
of. the United States. It ii depriving rnembet"B of minotity groups 
and women of the opportunity of earning a livelihood. It is^ dep^ivi^ng 
miTt^ricy groups and women i^ho are dependent on the asCTlces provL^ed; 
ly gova^nment of the oppor turxic^r o£ having thetr- need^ ititarprete^ 
-witfiin govarnmerit by tneiiibeTs of their own groiips j poifaon^ v^h.o truly 
iindierst^nd the worlds Lti ^ibli they l±vm, Th€ tTtiitad States Supttfina 
<ouxt hss made It clear thats unless justified by hm'LmmB ximmB^ity ^ 
V^^tenslbly. ot jectlva crltexia fot ©mploj^eint inside pir oiitatide th^ 
[^lyil Service .system are disc ximinat^y if they Testilt in a ^eiativ^ 
disadvantage for minority per^oiia and are^ thexefore^in co*fLdct 
^itla th& Constitution, 

My fifth note is this; l^ienever it is deter^niinGd that thes'e la 
^n.iindetnitlllzation of minorities ot wornen in major Jot claa slf lections 
Xn^n agency wluliin a public jurlidictionj the civil service coiimtBiipri 
ol^ chat jurtsdlc tiori must take the lead-in bringing pe^-sorinel 
prat tice^ into line with the ConstitutloTi of tho United States, The 



e±vll-=aervia^ "Comniisaion must itiaurc that an iwantory is taken to - 
deterralne whether there are' few^er memtars d£ ndiiority groups or women 
In eaeli major job claasificatlom than trould be reasonably eKpecttd 
by their availability within the deaignated recriiiting area. The 
coimisaioo must take the lead in the eonduct of positive recruiting 
prDgraEii dsalgiied to add minority groupa and women to the pool of 
applicants. The civil service comnlsslon rnust see to it that tests 
and othir employment criteria are mlldated to insure that they 
'^ are bo th jbh^ rerated and not" culturally"^ biasedV TKisVr^^ ^ 
Is one of the most tmportant obligations confronting a civil service 
CDinniissiDti, If it does not recogntge and accept and diacharga this 
obligations diicrimlnatlon aiid anderutiliEatton mil continue to be 
on parade In Its jurladictlon under the cloak of objectivity, 

Aleo^ the civil service coimntselon must set the criteria for 
ielection of qualified persoris for jobs so that appointing officers 
are provided with discretion of making selections -which will contribute 
to ending the underutillEaclon of members of minority groups and 
women. Ctvil service systemSj some statenients to the contrary nocwith- 
gtandingj have always operated in such a maimer that the caiididates- 
personality, dispositlonj and specialised eKperiences have been 
permitted to enter into the final decision by the appointing officer. 
The civil service cotnmisslon must see to It that the appointing 
offtcers not only can but must eKercise their Judgtnent in such a 
mariner as to contribute uo the success of affirmative action programs • 



-The ci^^il aeir^ice camlas upon goaLi and timetables 

becondiig a part of affiTEnative actlDn pragrara^, wust be willing Co 
monitor progreii or laek of progress to^rd ateaimneat of goals 
withiii the aitabliahed .timetable andi ^enever it detecmlnae that 
progreiS is not being MdCj muat be prepared submit and to foUov up 
on rscoimindatlons foe Mffledial action to the eMGUtlve heading the 
jurlidtcttoa It iarvee, 

A civil servlca Qomnls^ton and the, cl^H service systeia whloli 
' it admliilitera niuacr 1 seem to mss do all of t^^ it 
is to achieve what ihould always hm the overall objecttve of a cli?ll 
service systems naraely, the strengthening of out form of govemment^ 
partlcularLy in terms o£ creating the eapabtltty tcr Itnplaaenting 
Tights guaranteed by the Conetltutlon. k civil service comnrf.salon 
cr a civil aervlce ays teni whieh does not measuta up to such a standard 
cf performance should' be set aside. The queafcl^ft is not %jhethar 
an affirmative action program can survive wlthiti a civil service 
aystem buts rather^ whether a civil service sysce^i can aurvlve with-^ 
Out demonstrating Its ability to tnake trtiatever changes need to be 
niade in order to make it possible for the cotii titiitional prlnclplei 
incoa:porated in an affirmative action prograi» to teconie a reality 
tn the Light of out day, 

I believe in the concepts undirlylng our etviL service ays teni. 
That is -why during World War 11 the United Scatea Civil Service 
Coramlision did everything possible to adapt the lystem" to the needa 
c?f the Nation* Thla is ^y I want to gee i-verythlng done that can 
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b«e done to damOTStvate that' today's civil ptwicm syitifli can beeoti© a 
vigorous elly In the cruaadj for equal en^loyt^nt opportunity 
iw vhich many of us are engaged* Mi must »tvet Lose sight of tbt 
factj hot^evet^ that tha end to be achieved ifi tqwl en^Jojmant 
opportunity and that etvtl iervica systeM tnuet always be regarded 
as one o£ the means for achieving the end* 

i 

My st^th and final note is this % Public cl\ril rlgbta agenctes 
at all levels of goverimeiit are in m posittpti to inake slgniflc&nt 
contributioni to the objective of imkt^g p a modfel 

of equal opposttttitty. They can conduct studies a^d hold heartnga 
to deteOTiiia to \mBt extent there ii an undetfutiligatlon of m&ah%t^ 
of tnlxiority grovps and women In Job classificatiofis wtthtn the publle 
bodiea i^ithLn their jurisdtctlonB . They can detemtcie the reasons 
for this underutillgatlon* They can eall motiLtorj and assess 

affirtnattve action progranas wlthtn the publio agencies within theiir 
respective jurisdictions t 

The iwphasds should be on affirMttve action ptograM t/ithln 
each of the public bodies vd^thin a Jurisdiction atid on the progress 
or lack of progresa In tn^lementlng those afftxtoatlve action programs 
in each agency, I am Interested Iti overall statistics^ but I Bm 
even more In tares ted in progresi or lack of progres s within each of 
the public agencies within a jurisdiction, Cwtainlyj these public 
civil rights agencies can make etudies deelgaid to aniure that 
civil service coiranlsalons and civil service iystenis are contributing 
to the success of afflrtnative action prograflis rather than providing 
Teas one for failure on the part of public offictals to eicabliah and 



^est cha clo^e of his book dwLirig with ^im years as PreiidtnCi 
the late firi^Lderit Elsenhomr in au^ilrig up his vi^wa on cextain 
tasu#i said this about equality before the Ibw. "The Supireme Courts^' 
he saldp "has made a notahlt dtclsioii deelatlag the tntMC of the 
Conscttutl^n to be the assurance of aquaLity bifore the Im of all 
cltigifis ffegardligs of such irvelevaiic faetom as tacij cdlorj or 
religtcsft, Evexy*^gDod imefflean haa the ttioral aa tmll as the legal 
obligattoti to make real tty of thesp purpoies^*' 

The: Urtlced States ComolBBion on Civil Rights In a Ftbruaty 1973 
gtatemegt j>|i AfgtTOatlye Action gotf, Equal EmployTnent. Oppo rtunities 
opened the concluding aectlott i^th ttieie tw sentencei i '*The moral 
and ettilcal inrperatives of afflrmici^a action in ef^lo^ent should 
need no further eKpanilon, nits neids we truatj was aeeepted by 
the toeticati piibilc long ago J' t biJlevs thst^if im are tc make 
progre^i in the dtreotlon o£ a^^hteyttig the objectlw of eqtial 
etDployffiftpt: copper tunlty, we must ^%comi^m that we are dealtiag with a 
tnoral ^ad athieal as well as a Itgal ohllgatloii. When % think in 
these tiTOS my mind always tU3mi to tha conunamdraent thafc is at the 
^ery centst c^f otir Jutdeo-Chrtstltti tradition; nacialyj *'Thou shalt 
loye tby aeighboar as thyself,'* I- had the opportuftlcy of rending 

a eermon \diich used this as Its tesct^ In this sermon the Mnistar 
Said thaC ttita coitimaridment does not place upon us the responilblllty 
to Itic© OMt tielghbor. He pointed out that^ after all^ this Is some^ 
thing we Gatinoe he Qonmanded to do, but this le a feeling that must 
come frotfi i^tthln^ 17 



He want on to a ay that It likewise does not. place upon m S xmn^omthtlity 
_ pf approving of everythtfig that our neighbor aayi or doe^ * But. he . . . ^ . 
did say that it does place upon us a Miponsibility of nev#r passiog 
up an opportunity to help our neighbor achieve his or her hlgbaat 
potential * 

My aolleagues on the Commission in 1973 were undoubtedly righc 
when in their atateinent they said tkaC the moral and ethical liEpewtlves 
of affirraatlve action need no further iacpanaion. Thert may very wll 
be a fairly widespread Intellectual acceptance of these Iropiratives, 
There has not, however 5 been the widespread spiritual ae^aptanoa o£ 
theie innperatlves that leads to meaningful and signiflcatit acctcsn* 
If there had been^ would not tantgh.t be confrpnted with ths 
factual record that we all recogniai in thla area, I believe, charts- 
fore, that those of m vho are working In the civil rlgh^^ field fliuic 
place at the top of our priorltiea the strengthening of tJi^ spiritual 
foimdation of the JJatloji, We need more persons ^o are ^rilling tc 
implement In their omi llvei^ whether they are In or out putHc 
office^ the commandment^ "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as t^hyailff*" 
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SrRfiWGTHENIWO BUTE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 

Presentation by Kachiryn F. Claretitacti, Founderi 
N^actctiaJ Asaoci^tioti of Coninlasiorii on Worneni 

^'^^^^ ' " ' ^^^^^^ on. - tha ' 

Stattis of Wotnen 

the time tof m^ott^tim ftom hutnan-ctvil tights agencies 
IB p^st^ The legal franiawtk for equtl etnployfnent oppoftuntties 
la w tbs bo0k^ and publte pcLicy ^ affirmflCl^e acti©Ti la clear. 
Tli^ paydiTtj Kcw^er— Irnplenieata tlon of Imw and p0Hcy--ls scllL 

Mb ktxov Qtir jDt IncliJdes evaluation of public (ernploymetit at 
all libels ^-putL totting degiclenciei^ urgtng Improvifimerits, and 
Tec£>Mietidlng ctiangtB, But ^ervtng such Watchdogs mnd goal-sette 
Is ti0t enough* To atafid ou.tslde the actual process and goad and 
eajoli \7lLl xioc %m suffici^jit to effect the kinds the rate of 
eh^cige w ail tfegatd as Itfparatlve. 

% must tnpvfi itito ttie ^Gtual llva opejatiDiis o£ goveniment 
^l^i^oies cotitrol or t^Ute to ptibllc employinant , And we 

triuBe do this t^itin persistence , lnvantiyanfias,and halpfiilmss in 
as rfltfi^r W3^s poastbLe . ^niong thea# vmys are: 

<L) Help ii^swe the election of truly eonujittted paopla as 

i 

Congtesapeople, State legisUtors, Govarnora, dLacclct attorneys, 
ancJ ttfi Judiclsty fltld JocsJ. posts. 
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If a human rights official deema it liiappjopriatE to endorse 
cdndidacea openly^ certainty making public an incumbent's reeord 
ii appropriate* A well-informed, motivated constituency of private 
oitl^eM t^lll not be conitratnad from campaigning, 

^tfltmber that today's backlaah is finding aKpreision In the 
coutti • The choice of judges Is vital. 

(2) Graduate human relations personnel from their roles in human 
rel^ttatja agencies to line agencies Cappolntlvei civil service^ 
elective, especially CETA and other tnanpower agenctes), thus swelling 
tboie^ranks with like-minded of f iclals^^replace them in human rights 
agencies with new trainees, 

(3) Commitment at the top is a must, To assist Governors ^ mayors^ 
department heads ^o give lip iervlee to "equal rights ^ draft 
e^ecuci^e orders, proclamations ^ guideline's letters of conroandation 

or disapproval, procedures or plans for their Issuance* 

Ktio-s^ which office has the responsibility or posalblllty to 

take the neKt stap and make it as easy as poaslble for tham to do ' 

\ 

so* ' \ 

<4^) Encouraga Governor-mayor-county axecutlve to name minority 

pirsoti(s) and feminist (s) to staffs to help assure reaponsive and 

sensitive actions as ongoing policy. Be prepared with nominees, 

(55 Do not laave implementatioVi of af£ir™tlve action in the hands 

of those who have already failed to provide iti 
a) Help draft affirmative action plana, 
h) Assist in outreach and recruiting to reach goals* 
c) Brovide or arrange for provision of adequate inservice 

training programs and staff . ^ 



n 
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d) Develop avaluattdti initrumtiita t%\d te evaluacor. . 

Conduct research^ piepara and dtacribute puilUatioM designed 
to aii(7W how to achieve resuJti j a, g* : " """""" '"^ -^-^ . ^ 

"Best pergon for the Jot'* (Wlscoaiin nA-futided study 

to remove bojc from around clertcal occupations)^ 

•'Career ladders" (this putltcatioii for cLftrlCal wrketfS^.. 

how to move up and out)^ 

'-Women in appranticashlpi--why not?" 

'^Review of Dictionary o£ Occupattonal Tlcles."* 

(7) Work to change clviL service tfule? stid procedures^ via 
legislation or adminls ttatlve acttonj with wferenoe to Bmti needed 
inodigtcations as^ 

f JeKlble hours of effiployrnent^ 

(IsKlble job description^; 

better on-the-job traititng; 

ellintnatlon of veterans* ptefersncnj 

Irjiproved outreach^ promotioti procea^j baddy syatecnsj ite.; 
cbtld care; 

iionaexiats nonractet Job analysis Mni ratLngij 
tonsaKist, hoaraclst job tlcles; 

athniCs gander, and ecotionaic scatua valued pretfequl^Lte fot job* 
(S) Aim for goal of accoiititablllty^ co liUCTan'-civtl rlgbca sa an 
©sgencial requirement In every public pe^tCioOs with failure m grouiids 
for disinisgal--lt , will be awslng how tnany iest laarti&rs Mui toriver'ts 
chls ^lll create* 
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: C a national priority ts a gliie que non 

for eqwl-^ fair ei^loynient^ 



<10) Etjual treatment under the law aasumea a constltuttonal 
guaraatst ^tch 51 percent do not have. Evary humn rlghti ageney 
ahould actt-vely aupport ratlfleatlon of the equal rights^ amendment- 
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STRERGIKENING THE LOC^ HUMAN MGHTS AGENCt 



; Presentation bjr Virginia Coffey, former Director 

Cincinnati CQtmnisilon on Human Relftrto^s 

Htifflan rights agenci^i were probably at the helghc .of their effect 
Iven^si in the late sixties and early seventies there waa almost 

perfeet unanimity on the objectives of the civil yi|hci movement. 
We workad for achool deeegratlQnj afftrmtlve act Ion iti einployment^ 
open housing, aquallty in public accomodation^ mi &%ml justice for 
all, AM there wae a vast group of private cltlgeM cQOTiitted to 
these ideas %^ho joined hands with coimnltted prof^p^ional workers 
to for those goals* Trues there were muny d:jC«^tlc events 

during that time i^lch served to teat the eKpertl^e mxid techniques 
o£ the s|anelea^ but they met the challenge In a b^^utlful way. 

TheDij to quote John Buggs^ ^'a malaise settled mmt the Nation so 
far aa civil rights are concerned^ and the once public clamor for 
progrtas ^nd change has now almost turned into a bilttf that all 
that needed to be done has been done," 

An inteireatlng phenomenon La occurring^^we hav# tHe backlash-^ 
and aw now being attacked on the advances that^ had bean made I 

*EKajnple: tri th all professed to believe iti integration 

and achool deaegregatlon* Now in the Norths wa Mm fighting against 
it with tnucb or inore vigor than the Southernera^ Vav example , 
contrast che Little Rock Incident of 1962 with Boston aE 1974, 
Is theri much differencel 
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As for education^ it would be a laughing mattar If it weren't 
so deplorable* have menibeirs of ichool boards who haven't the 
slightast Interest Ln chlldren-or their curriculum needs ^ v^o serve 
at the beheit of their political parties. ThuSj achooli are no 
longer the seat of learning but singly daily depositories for our 
youth, . 

AffltMtive action Is being attacked as simply dticriolnatlon in 
reverie. EKamplei i 

(1) the De Funis caie, 

(2) At University of Cincinnati^ women accusing the university 
of giving blacks mora and better positiona than x^lte womeri, 

(3) Question of black administrators- (a) *-vlce 
president'' title changed to -'vice provort''; excuse used for change* 
the provost is more closely tied to the academic operations than to 
the admintitrative* (b) hiring black administrators ^"^by pay 
them more? (c) x^orst of all ^ senaafeional reports emanattng 

from the State auditor's office accusing the university of gxross 
discrimination in reverse because of its recruitment and preentry 
training of blacks. 

As for equal lustlce, the situation has been so incredibly 
bad for so long that young people, especially minority youth^ are 
reaponding to their frustrations by comnltting an alarming ntsnber 
of purely heinous crimes. 

An old word began to take on new meaning^ new conceptualization. 
The word was power, 
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ssroots people struggled with the rettii^aclqri that they wanted 
aorae of what the other people had--powev. Att4 it was a TAole 
new ball game! Pollticans began squlrwift|| sought wayi and 

means of lessening the credibility. gap fefetwre^t^ chemaelvaa and the 
/'leaser'- people ^om they now realised thsy a^aded. And in many 
cases ^ human rights agencies were caught iw, fti middle* Politicians-- 
inayors j councHpersons, etc. --on the one hm4^ atid the »»peopla," on 
the other J questioning the need for a human .r^l^fctons agency orj 
whether or not an untrained ''street periOn*^^ could be more effective 
than a trained human rights profess ional* 

And, "why do we need the eKpeni^ oS m agOTcy trtien I can hire 
my omi man on my staff who can supply me wtteli #U the information 
I need about those people? Well, Just io tt wn^t aeem so drastic, 
1*11 just combine them with some other InilgKi^ittWnt department, etc,*' 

Joke?^ It Is no laughing mtter. It hm l^^ppened. And what 
to do about iti stran^thenlnff local hurmn -^t^hta agencies. Power 
seems to be the key word; there are all sorfts wiys of achieving 
it. Some agencies have enforcement poweras^ O'fth'^^^ do not* Wilch* 
ever one you represent, the sreatest power m$%B. with our constituencies 
in other words, those whom we touch dlreatly. indirectly and 
those v*iom we should be touching or influOTctog in some manner. 

To build power calls for diversified ^^tion md It requires 
flexibility to meet new challenges. 

Last year our newly-elected mayor spoto ^ Cincinnati 

t 

'—Mi ' 
Himan Relations Commission board and staJE0 clw^lopment workshop, 

aiid he challenged, "Build your constltueiicy, I know you and I commend 



yOUj bat do ftot aeg-unog that ttie^ i ( IX l^t^o^ about yotti ot (2) appro'va 
0$ your efforts J or <3D support your efforts*"' So wlio aia our 
cOtistitueilts? The ostensible po^^er/^aies! peLlticiaTiBj bualnessy 
iHduaCrys old Xinm ftrst iamlLleSi Ethnics ^ ox the otJiers^-^-ciLgraiits ^ 
tiim tiQt Informed 3 the dlaeaehantad, I say wb need them aLl^ for Ln 
each segment of our populatiori ttiare Is Liadexililp ^ to be cultlrated, 
c^;Jolads enlisted, 

To brings about positive actLoo ^hicb leads to posLtdv-a change 

cOiiitLfuents, W^a can't do thLi alone^ h\zt oux conifcitnents am 
lAfluenca all of these sources . itao are thaae souTees? Fot nn^ 
purpoaes 1 sejarate thetn Irtto two catagorleii (1) Che "ia" ot 
"trislde** group ccnslstlrig c^f city admLnls tra.tloiij, departaients and 
cOnanlsilon J aiid/cr mayor and raayoi- e aidfesi (2) t:he ''out" jro^pe : 
politLciana*-lQcaL J State 3 Pedetral^ lahor; busliies^ arid Indus try 3 
^aiigLotiS groxips I unLveraltlei ^--staff and students Cyh& vote at^age 18) 
^Oftien; special interftst gCDtipi ; comunity^ agencies 3 public and prli^ate; 
tiaighl>03rhood asioclatloas amd councils , 

ICo^ do we do it? By dl\reTglfLed action, 

(O We mtist bece>Tne polittcally m tute* Local agendas should be 
aieTt to political tmchtiiation and motivattoM cE elected cfflelals. 
(25 We mii&t Involve ffltiy cLtisecis , 

(3) We mus t develc3p teclinl^ues for nicbilLziag oiir constltiLanc^? 
to the paint that our posLtlon wilt recal^e adaqitaCe recQgrLtlDii, 

(4J We must take our piogia-Tn to the peopLe tliro-ugh fieLd offices ^ 
pablLc Sieettinga J forums , and ttirougli nicdla ccranuiiica tLon*- -press j 
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newiiletteris brochurei, pa^hleti^ reports, radio, and TV* 

(5) We must add on conatitueni: groups where feaaiblei auch as cl 
hall volunteerap thus developing leadership, 

(6) We must employ competent , eoti^tted staff to carry out the 
policies and programs developed by the agency. 

(7) We must acquire adequate budgets and secure major funding 
at the local level, inasmuch as the Federal Government does not have 
specific programs for funding local humn relations agencies « 

(8) We must insist on operating from a physical structure that 
dignifies the image of the agency. Contrast the morale factor of 
operating from a dingy basement or building far distant from city 
hall, to a clean, modem, and attractively decorated office in or 
ttaar^iel^°^halTV - — — .....^ .......... 

No one technique answers all the varying needs and contingencies 
We must try diversified techniques and dare to be innovative* Above 
all, never assume that everyone knows your story or believes in good 
hiuaian relations. You have to work at it all the time. 



THE GROWTH OF CIVIL RIGHTS AOINCIES 



Preaantation by Tom Peloso, Deputy Director 
Michigan Department of Civil Rights 

Official civil rights agencies have been with ua for some 
30 years now* Their reaponalbilitles and their jurlBdlctlons 
have continued to grow, Howeverj the sl^e of the agencies has not 
grown as rapidly as the responatbilltlea or the population* Some 
official aganclea, however, have grown faster than o chars. I would 
Ilka to ahare my Ideaa of wh^ the Michigan Department of Civil Rights 
has bacoma, proportionata to population, the largeat state agency. 
New York State has more employees but must serve a much larger 
..p.ppjtilii.tian^..-.J-Qme..age3Qal^a..^^ 
that they have been in eKiatence. Currently^ the Michigan Department 
of Civil Rights has 274 atnployeas plus eight Comilsiioners and has 
offices in 10 cities- 
Early Beginnings 

The Miohlgan Civil Rights Corranl^slon began life when the new 
Michigan constitution became effective on January 1, 1964* At that 
time, the staff COTsiated of 17 employees transferred from the 
Fair EE^loyment Practices Conmission, The FEPC had been established 
In 1955 and was handling about 300 complaints a year when it went out 
of business. It Is Interesting that It transferred to the Michigan 
Civil Rights Commission a workload of 64 active complaints. 
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The first annual report of the ConTOission lists the beliefs 
held by the Conmissionera and staff at that time. They were, in 
brief I 

1. That constitutional legal prohibitions against discrimination 
are not enough. What is required Is poiltlve affirmative action by 
the leadership of business, labor, public education, social agencies, 
and all the other Institutions of our commtmlttes and government. 

2. The civil rights struggle li inseparable from efforts to 
resolve basic social and economic problems in the field of education, 
er^loyment, housing, law enforcement, and social services*, 

3. And most important to this paper i That the conmlssion will 
never have enough budget and staff to provide every conmimity In 



this State with programs required; and, further, that there Is no 
substitute for the democratic process of local leadership solving 
local problema. 

4. That the conmission should anticipate problems, tension, 
and conflict and try to achieve approaches, remedies, and solutions 
before there is need for drastic public reaction. 

As far as law was concerned, we had two strong constitutional 
articles establishing our Jurisdiction, one which stated simply that 
'*no person shall be denied the equal protection of the law nor 
shall any person be deniea the enjoyment of his civil or political 
rights or be discriminated against in the exercise thereof because 
of religion, race, color or national origin,'* We had a strong fair 
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en^loyment practlcas act which is still the basis of ' our activitieg 
in the elimination of e^loyment dlgcrlminatlon* (The act was later 
amended to add age and iex to the covered groups, ) A rather narrowly 
drami public accomnodatlons act from the 19th century trtiich had been 
amended in the 1920' s constituted another useful piece of legislation. 
The constitutional article setting up tfee comlssion stated in part, 
"It shall be the duty of the Conmilsaion, * * , to investigate alleged 
discrimination against any persons because of religlonj race^ color 
or national origin in the enjoyment of the civil rights guaranteed 
by law and by this constitution and to secure the equal protection 
of such civil rights without such discrimination*" Tlie same article 
further states ^ "The legislature shall provide an annual appropriation 
^fcir^ the-af fecttv^-^pa^aM^n-^f--^fehts 

believe that the legislature has ever provided all of the money that 

we need for effective operation of our coraalsslon. 

Staff 

In addition to the executive director and the deputy director ^ 
other key staff positions were in the areas of houslngj educationj 
and conmimity relations * These were filled by reaching Into the 
eKpariended staff of the Detroit Conunission on Conmunlty Relations j 
AnttDefamation League, and other State agencies. 
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m were also fortunate in having an attorney as general counsel during 
our farmative years tms not cowed by the distlngulihed legal, 
minde on the commission and had a broad oomunity base and a 
working relationihip ^th other attorneys that could bring us sound 
legal advice from throughout the United States. 

Work Grows 

1 need not remind this group that the late 1960-8 were the 
era of confrontation. Detroit had its second riot in 1967, The 
firsts in 1943 J gave birth to the Detroit Gonmlsslon on Goimunity 
.^^latlons.^ -.always, a^strong^ally^^e^ In addition, 

we had disturbances of various kindi In a half-doien other cities 
during this period* The 1970' s brought aggressive action to integrate 
schools with Its busing remediei. Our eoimninlty services division 
worked with these problems throu^out the history of the agency 
and had played a key role in forrolating the solutions. In addition 
to education j houslnt, and coroimlty relations, this staff was 
expanded a few years ago to include a unit \Aitch works exclusively 
^th Latin .^Eaericans. 

It Is In the conpllance or law enforcement operation^ however^ 
where our agency has grown the most, not only in the n^er of 
co^laints handled, but also in the nraber ;o£ staff members (176) 
available to do this work. This growth has comm in a State ^ich 
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has perhaps the toughest State eourf^s that I know Qf, a suspieteus 
and somatlmes hostile legislature, and a budgat siAeons^ttee headed 
by a legiilator dedicated to cut our agency's budget rathar than 
axpand it. In addition^ we hava the largest indue try ^ the autoffloblle 
industrys and the world'a largest cprpotfation^ General Motors, within 
our jurisdiction. 

As I look back on our first 10 yaaras I believe we have 
groim for three reasons, 

1* We have had commiseionera with conmunity stature 

who were dedleated to eliminating unlawful 

discri^nation and co^etent staff members 

equipped to do the Job, 
24 We have not been afraid to tackle the tough 

cases against the large coo^anies and po^rful 

adversaries* 

3p We have had the data naeessary to support our 
posit ions ^Aen the going got tough* 

COHgnls a loners and Staff 

Our commission has a Latino and three women, two of ^om are 
attorneys, I baltava we have gotten good conmlss loners becauses of 
the two Governors In the history of our coimlsslon, both have 
eKpressed a comltment to civil rights and both have attei^ted to 
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appoint the best available persons to the commlailon, ^enever 
there waa a vacancy. Although appointed as partisans, our conmiiasioners 
have never advised us to hold back for parttsan political considerations 
This has had an Important Influence on the tndependenee of our agency. 

Our staff members were recruited imder one of the toughest 
civil service systems in the United States. (SometlMs we say in 
spite of the civil service system.) Our staff is one of the best 
qualified^ best integrated, and hl^est paid in the United States. 
We have atten^ted to provide considerable training, ti^t supervision, 
and we are proud that we have never had to dlsMie a staff me^er 
for cd^romising the position of the coTOlssion in any case. All 
of the automobile companies have dipped into our staff for equal 
an^lojroent opportunity employees, the Federal EEOC In Detroit la staffed 
almost eKcluslveiy by ex-employees of our ageney, and Wayne 
State University, with one of the largest minority enrollments in 
the United States^ has a fomer comissloner as president j a former ^ 
deputy director as vice president, and the former director of our 
contract compliance program as head of the university's contract 
con^llance and equal opportunity program. That's a pretty good 
track record for any organisation. One of our fomer conwilss loners 
is director of the department of management and budget. 
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Ai staff mmahmTB have leftj we have promoted ^ usually from within^ 
and have Qcmm up with an even stronger staff than to had before* 
While In the early days the average staff me^er had a hiatory 
of eKperlenee aa a volwiteer In the civil rights field, today the 
persons we are recruiting for our staff tend to be well sduaated 
and emphasise their profeaiional qualifications rather than their 
emotional interest in the field. 

Tackling The Tough Cases 

Early on, the lai^er mendsers of our eonmiliaion urged nm to 
establish our juriidiation in the various areas through praotdent 
established in handling cases rather than seeking legislative 
clarification of our constitutional mandate. This tos slow^-^in fact 
it is still not completed — but 1 believe this was the correct 
course i 

One of our early cases, which went to the State iupreme court, 
dealt with establishing that a real estate office is a plac# of public 
acconimodation. As a result of the opinion issued by the Michigan 
court J our agency has Jurisdiction to enforce all Michigan laws dealing 
with civil rights and all appropriate Federal laws dealing ^^Ith civil 
rl^ts* This has given us an additional handle on difficult cases, 
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In the field of en^loyment^ have tackled the automotive 
giants and we have gotten iignlfieant adjustments at the conciliation 
level, mt the public hearing levels «d at the court level trtien it 
was neceasary to go that far. And, as you know, you don't win cases 
against companies of this slue unlegs you have good staff who have 
the facts, follow the law, and pursue the ease with aggreislveness. 

Having the Facta 

From the begtiinlngj we have stressed the Inportance q£ having 
accurate tnforoatlon about any situation in which we may become 
involved, father it's a conmunlty situation or a case, ot once a 
year when we approach the legialatura for budget. 

We know that \m have needi for certain types of iriformation. 
Various Internal and external aaMgefflent studies and auditor general 
reports have suggested other Information that would help us co^ly 
with rules and regulations or to answer questions about our 
operation* Other experience hai taught us that the legislature 
habitually asks certain kinds of questions (such as "^Aat is your 
oldest case?") and we had better be able to supply the answers. We 
systematically collect and share with appropriate State^ Federal, 
and local agencies Information of three t^^es, 

1, Demographtc and social information about the State and 
the corniunlties In which we operate. This information Is collected 
by our research and planning divisions using, census reports, school 
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reportij EEO*l-s^ and other appropriate Mterial* This is sumartzed 
in tables and made available to our district offices, our progMm 
services unlti^ and to other State and local agencies j allied private 
human rights agencies, and others. It's this kind of InfoTOatton 
that tells ui %^o needs services and \Aere, 

2# Statistics on contractors collected In our contract compliance 
program. We have a strong State regulation and we have weatheired the 
few serious challenges to our authority. Each time we have been hit, 
we have been able to show through our records that what we were 
asking of a contractor in order to come Into compliance with Michigan 
regulations was reasonable, possible, and consistent with demands 
on other contractors , Currently, we share this information on an 
ad hoc basis with contract compliance units in five Michigan cities. 
This Is a helpful service for local conmunities, either for basic 
inforoiatlon about a contractor or to confirm the findings of a local 
civil rights agency. This is an area \^ere there is need for Federal, 
States ^^d city cooperation, I would like to see standards established 
that meet the needs of all jurisdictions and the sharing of information 
between jurisdictions so that costly duplicative reviews would not be 
made. The availability of such information as collected by the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance or by the State contract compliance 
agency would allow a smaller unit of government such as a city or county 
to have a contract cor^liance program at a very small cost. Also, I 
think it's time that what we're asking for in the way of contract 
con^liance is related to ^at we're asking for in conciliation of 



complaints of dlscrlminatton. Such Information would allow ug to 
move ahead much faster, would provide a defense against those public 
officials who think we sometimes are moving too far and too faat 
as compared to other Jurlsdlcttoni . 

3, Complaint data. In Michigan^ we have handled an excess of 
23,000 complaints in the past 10 years and have amassed a vast amount 
of data about these complaints. This information Is computerized and 
is available on relatively short notice to management to back up 
decisionmaking, answer critics, and Insure that the complaint process 
is managed properly. We regularly print out the foUowing reports: 

a) The status of all cases as to whether they are in 
tnvaatigatlonp conciliation^ or some step of hearing or 
legal review. 

b) Ati alphabetical list of cases by respondent so that we 
can sea how many complaints are outstanding at any given 
time against a single respondent, 

c) Cases assigned to supervisors. This shows us %AiBt the 
workload is of any of our work units in invasttgatlon and 
conciliation, 

d) Coffplaints by basts. This shows us on what basis 
complaints are being filed at any given time — whether lt*s 
races religion,, color, sex, age, etc. 

e) Complaints by nature. This shows us whethet complalnta 
are filed in the areas of employment, which is our largest 

category, housings public accommodations ^ education, ate* 

. ..J ■ ' 
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f) Cases closed by type of adjuitment* This has been one 
of the moit valuable kinds of Itiformatlon thaFwi con^utertEed 
We can tell you in housing cases, for example ^ how many 
persons received the house they wanted or another suitable 
house as the result of filing a complaint with us. In 
eniployment cases, we have a wealth of information. We can 
tell you if the employee was rehired or reins tated^ if he 
was promoted^ and how much inoney he gatned on an annual 
basis as the result of our adjustment of his complaint. 
We have a tough budget bureau and a tough legislaturep 
It's helpful to be able to tell them how much money we 
gained for persons who filed coffiplaints with us as the 
result of our activity. It runs into millions of dollars 
each year. 

g) We periodically run a table on the age of complaints — a 
tabulation on how nmny complaints were filed in any given 
month of any year which are still open. That way^ we can 
find out which complaints have been around our shop too 
long and need additional nmnagerial attention in order 
to get them moving. This Information too^ has been very 
valuable in dealing with the legislature which constantly 
accuses us of being too slow. Since we've has an accurate 
data system, the age of the complaints has been steadily 
reduced and, right now, we don*t have very many complaints 
you would consider "too old"— unless, of course, they 
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proceed to court and are caught up in the legal system over 
which we have little control. We can gain other Infornatlon 
from our computertged complaint data system. In factj during 
the years get probably a hundred different kinds of 
reports as neceasery* As manager^ It is very helpful to 
me to ba able to aik a question about the total con^laint 
operatiori and get tny answer in a table on one sheet of 
paper rather than Itstening to a person trying to explain 
to me the status of several hundred or several thousand 
complaincs, 1 want and can get the eKceptions, 
If I had one recoinmendatlon to make to a larger civil rights agency 
it would be to develop a strong data system and share information when 
they need it with the smaller agencies. It's awfully hard for anyone 
to argue with a couiputer, particularly if the system for data 
collection and production is sound. 



Conclusion 

I believe our commission has grown to the size that it is now 
because we have had conmiasioners \AiO have been able to rise above 
patty partisan considerations and provide strong guidance and 
laadership for our agency. We have had a strong professional staff 
of the greatest integrity* We have not been afraid to do the jooa^, - 
that needed to be done, regardless of the size of the institution 
we have had to tackle. We have provided support to local hunmn rights 
-agencies and--prlvate groups. And through our InforTnatlon system, 
we've had the data necessary to answer our own management problems 
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as well as our aterneat eritics. With theia thingi going for ua> we 
have grown; and I am confident that to will eontinue to grow so long 
as the need esciats and we can demonstrate effective impact In the 
areas of our jurisdiction. 
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CLOSING GElffiRAL SESSION RmAEKS 
by Manuel Ruiz j Jr. 
■ ; ; . ■ : Member, U.S. Consnission on Civil Rights 

I want to welcome you to the final session of this regional 
civil rights conference, "Making Public Employment a Model of Iqual 
Opportunity," / 

It is privilege to preside over thisi perhaps the most 
mportant of all of our sessions. Before we receive the reports 
from your deliberations , I would like to offer some observations 
of my own about civil rights in America today* 

SOTie of our ancestorSs many of whom professed to be mQral 
and religious persons and subscribed to the tenets of the Golden 
Rulejralded the Indian pantry of North America and stripped It from 
its inhabitants with a ravenous appetite* I don't believe that 
many of uSj today^ are any better or worse than those arrivals 
lAo preceded us to this continent, 

WSj as the descendants and successors of the original raiders ^ 
have now consolidated our position in this country , from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Ocean, We never stopped to quarrel among our- 
selves over the spoils which we plundered or traded at arm's length 
from the original natives. 

. I am a Chicano and this Is the first time in history^ in the 

f 

history of the United States 5 that a Mexican American who was 

born in the most southern^ western tip of this country, has traveled 

to the most northerly^ eastern tip of this country to speak with a 



group of New England Americani on the aubjaGt of humtn and civil 

rights* Within the United Statea^ which we now claim for ourselves, 

and our urban cxty centers, the northeastern ^ericans have called 

themselves New Englanders even though they are no more English or 

Englanders than 1, This change in Boston^ today, tells us that 

we are a family of outsiders who came here to live together and 

to ply our faith in one way or another, whether we deserve it or not. 

My presence here, today ^ as a Conmils s loner ^ is a symbol of 
other ethnic constituencies lAitdh exist In prominent numbers In 
many areas of our national bloodstream. It is a constituency which 
Joins all Americans and New Englanders In a common concern of urgency, 
which is nationwide* 

We are being constantly remnded that we made some rules, 
around 200 years ago, as to how wa are going to live together 
once we consolidate our position in this land of milk and honey. 
When we observed that some of the rules and regulations of our 
nation were impinging on" the rights of other members of our national 
family, we amended the rules to protect us from ourselves* These 
were rules intended to give every one of us an' even break. It was 
a self-lti^osed set of rules which read that we must have the same 
advantages and opportunities for public service and for supervisory 
en^loyment whether we be black, ^Ite, yellow, browns or polka dot. 

The civil service rules, which we adopted to keep peace amongst 
ourselves and to eliminate the systems of unfair patronage, are In 
need of correction* 



We have, for the past 2 days, been analyzing the breakdown 
of the civil sarvlce structure, not from without but frOT within 
the system Itself, We have gone through the experience of diagnosing 
something ^^ich the Chairman, in his opening address, identified 
as cancerous within our body politic. With proper treatment, 
at this time of our young escistence of only 200 years, we 
can stop its insidious and treacherous spread. Further spreading 
trtll require massive but futile doses of cobalt ^Ich, for lack of_ _ 
timely application, may require the destruction of the patient in^^^ 
an atttt^t to save his life. 
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, , Summary of the state Caucus Reports 

During the conference the partlcipanta of each State met three 
tin^a in caucuses to share expectatipni and nmka plans for taking 
btst advantage of the resources of the conference, and to propose 
ways to follow up on the conference experience in the monthi 
lunnediately following. Each caucus reported on these and other 
matters at the closing general session* 

Each report revie™d the attendance from the particular State 
at the conference with regard to the value and weakness inherent 
in ©ach representation. Where personnel departments ^ Governors* 
of f iceSs and attorneys general were represented as well as human 
rl^ts agencies I the delegations felt more confident about the 
poisiblllties of followthrough than xrfiere those high-level offices 
ware not represented. 

Each report related the conference experience of the caucus 
to the most Intently felt hiwian rights situation in the particular 
State, The en^loyment of woman in Vermont was described as a 
problem underway to solutlonj but some "hitherto all male departments 
still need tackling." The Vemont report said that the hiring of 
wOTan and minorities cannot be solved by replacing nonminority 
male workers with a minority or female worker, but it must be approached 
by creating more employment opportunities and by removing unecessary 
bias in en^loyment and promotion processes In State governmental 
agencies , 
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The Ifegsachuietts caucus recognized there are rasourees 
throughout the State, such aa citizens* groups formerly working 
on human rights and fair housing, ^ich dould be used to monitor 
equal ai^loymant practices of public en^loyers. 

The Rhode Island caucus^ reported a need to inform the 
public at the grassroots level of institutional racism and build 
coranunlty support for efforts towards its elimination, as well as 
support for enforcement of equal opportunity provisions in public 
employment* 

Each In its owi way, the caucuses all recognized the value 
and need of closer conmiunication, cooperation, and collaboration in 
achieving goals in the areas of civil rights, human relations, 
and women's rights. Plans were made among the caucuses of Vermont, 
New Hampshire and Maine to meat again to work on means to 
continue sharing problems and seeking solutions in areas of mutual 
interest. The l-lassachusetts caucus suggested the conference was 
a forerunner of bringing diverse people working in hutten rights 
issues together again. 

The caucus reports also brought valuable criticism to the 
ComilaBion about the weaknesses of the conference as well as about 
perceived weaknesses In the Commission's activities* These 
criticisms were welcomed by the Staff Director as a contribution 
toward strengthening future conferences and COTmisaion programs. 

Other concerns raised in the caucuses included greater facility 
to launch effective public infomation programs ^ development of a 



-central Glaaringhouaa for technical and legal infornmtlon on civil 
rights developments 5 informtton on strategtei which have achieved 
results J and the need for State-level hiiman rights agenciea to 

acquire "enforcemsnt powers (^ere such poweri do not eKlit) and 
capability to inclement thosa powers* 

The reporters for the caucusas were William Kerns ley, Vermont; 

Berel Firestone, New Hampshire; Linda Dyer, Maine; Julius Bernstein 

Massachusetts; Lillian McDanlal, Rhode Isiand; and Antonio Diai, 

Corinecticut. 
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Concluding Addresf 
By John A. Buggs^ Staff Diractorj ' ' = ^ 

U,Ss Commission on Civil Rights 

1 am not going to ask you to sit through a long closing 
address s but I do want to discuss xrtth you for a few moments 
the significance of regional conferences on civil rights* 
As you know, this particular conference is the second in a 
series \^ich the Commiision will sponsor in the varloua regions 
of the Nation. These regional conferences are something new to 
the CoOTnission. • In the past^ this Conmiisslon has discharged 
its responsibility in three basic ways* (1) public hearings^- 
a quasi-legislative process designed to find facts with reference 
to the denial of equal protection of the law under the Constitution 
because of race^ color^ religion, seK^or national origin; (2) research 
into: the situation facing minorities and women in the fields 
enumerated in our statute; and (3) the establishment of Advisory 
Committees in each of the 50 States and the District of Colun^ia-- 
these Committees having the responsibility to serve as the eyes 
and ears of the Gonmlssion in their respective States and to report 
to the Conmiission their recoiranehdations for the amelioration of 
the problems they uncover. These three approaches havej we believe, 
served well the cause of civil rights. 

Some 4 years agOj before I came to the Commission, it was 
suggested that the Comnlssion should institute a new vehicle to deal 
more effectively wlth*ehanges that had taken place in the civil rights 
field. Beginning in 1964, Federal law and EKecutive orders had 



provided some enforcement poTOrs to a newly created iigency--the 
Equal EmployTOent C^portunlty Commlasion*.-and to almost every 
dapartment and agency of the Federal Government* Our CoimisatoMrs 
felt that It was important to establish a means of monitoring the 
stewardahip of these Federal departments and agencies as far as 
their civil rights responsibilities were concerned. Since 1970* 
therefores the Commission has Issued periodical reports on the 
"Federal Civil Rights Enforcement Effort." This has been an 
Important and fruitful departure from the traditional manner In 
v^lch the Camaission discharged its responiiblllty* We believe our 
critical analyses of the civil rights efforts of the Federal 
Goverraient have served to provide a basis upon ^ich those Federal 
officials t^o wanted to do a creditable Job were placed in a bettet 
position to do so* 

There is 5 within the Federal Govertmrantj a serious need to 
more effectively coordinate the enforcement efforts of the varlpui 
laws administered by several Federal agencies. Overlapping 
jurisdictions uncoordinated approaches by two or more Federal 
agencies to a single respondents the appllcatflon of different 
standards in deteCTilning coE^liance or noncompliance are a 

few of the problems that respondents have a right to demand to 

\ 
\ 

be solved, * 

Within the last several years 5 literally ^hundreds of State 
and local public agencies have been created in answer to the demand 
for relief from discrimination and segregation. These agencies 
are generally more familiar with the problems in their citys 
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county, and State than are Federal agencies* They are, 
in my opinions much more likely to percel^re accurately the 
point at which intervention would be most effective In almost 
any type of civil rights problem. State and local agencies 
could be^ therefore, a tremendous forae in their own right and 
an important ally of the EEOC and the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance In suggesting those areas and those Instltutioni 
most in need o£ their attention* 

Almost 2 years ago, at the request of the then prasident 
.of the InternatiDnal Association of Human Rights Agenctee^ the ^ . . 
U*S, CoOTsilsslon on Civil !U_ghts -was responsible for convening 
a small group of Federal officials to meet with a few State and 
local civil rights officials* That v^ab one of the few times 
that such a meetings designed to exchange information on each 
others' programs and policies, had been formally held* I do 
not believe another has been held since that time* Our problems 
are too big, too compllcatediand the means to deal effectively 
with them now require too much sophistication to permit us to 
attempt their solution in isolation from each other* 

There is need for an exchange of ideas, methods^ and techniques 
for dealing more effectively with the problems facing these groups, 
and a cooperative effort in that connection among agendas at 
every level of governmant is urgently necessary. 



The planning for this conference was sy^ the t^e 

of cooperatton which I believe we all seek. Representatives of 
the Commission's staff met with representatives of State and 
local civil rights agencies and State conDnisslons on the status 
j3f women. Together they hanmered out the Issues which are of 
greatest concern to State and local agency leadership. Some 
issues ^Ich the CoiTOisslon staff thought were of major concern 
were abandoned when State and local staff felt otherwise. 

As the former director of a local agency without enforcement 
powers 5 the Los Angeles County Conmlssion on H tfln an Relations 5 1 
know some of the frustrations of dealing with Federal agencies. 
They always seemed to come to tell us whmt was wrong and what 
they were doing to correct it. They never asked us what programs 
we thought might alleviate or resolve our problems. Too oftenj 
like the oracle of old^ they spoke in lofty tems andj before they 
could be pinned down to any specifics ^ they were gone* A 
Federal "roadshow** is of little help to State or local agencies. 
What Is called for^ 1 repeat , is a genuine exchange of inforniatlon 
an honest exploration of areas of possible cooperation^ an 
acknowledgement that no one agency has a corner on ^ the market 
of wisdom, a recognition that different agencies legitimately 
play different roles ^ and finally- -and let me stress this--- 
we are allies ^ not adversaries ^ in the struggle for human dignity 

If we are to be allies 3 in any real sense of the wordj we 
must be able to come together and we must establish and nourish 
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lines of coninunicatlon* That ii why I believe conftrences, such ai 
this^ are pf slgnifleance. I remember in Loi Angales that we 
had a strong iense o£ bting Isolatedj evan lonely, InforiMtton on 
isauea of coffltonding iBportance seemed to atop at the Rockies, 
Some of you must feel that they stop at New York City. Our 
CoM^ssioners and I are pledged to the task of asilatlng you in 
breaking down barriera and of opening lines of coimunicatian and 
cooperation among hiunan rights agencies at the Federal ^ States and 
local levels. 

The title chosen for thli conference encompasses one of the 
moat important areas with which human rights agencias are concerned- 
insuring the right of women and mlnQritiea to provide for them- 
selves and their families. Acceis to jobs without dlgcrimination 
in any fashion for these classes of our population is the goalj 
and affirmative action Co accomplish that objectlvE is the means. 
It should be no news to anyone in this room th^t for almost 
2 years now the concept of affirmative action has been under 
serious attack and that attack has not subsided^ In factj in 
some ways it is accelerating. Just last wfeek Senator Buckley 
of New York, testifying before a committee of the Senate^ launched 
an attack on affirnative action that will surely be followed 
by others In the halls of Congress. We have seen how some of 
our friends in the Congress and in State legislatures throughout 
the land have sublimated their consciences to their political 
ambition in the area of ichool desegregation. It ig not 
difficult to predict that the nmnt accoi^lishment of the 



j civil rights movemant to COTa under auitaihed attack will be 
affirmative action. 

Becauee there is no such thing as equal opportunity ^thout 
af f irraatiye ac tibn ^ many 6f ^tfioae oppoae equal opportunity 
itsalf will find it more, politically convtnient to apeak out 
against affirnatlve action. Others who honestly believe In 
equal opportunity fear affiCTaatlve action as being, in some 
fashioni Inimical to their beat Inttctsts, Becauae in many 
instances our good friends and our tB^lacable enemies will be 
saying essentially the same Aingj our Job becomes that much 
more difficulty . 

Public employment is the testing graimd. If we can Succeed 
there ^ the rest should be felatively easyj for, if government seta 
the atandard of behavior, private enterprise will be more likely 
to fully accept the challenge. Your agencies must be the means 
through ^ich pressure la applied to every governmental agency 
with which you are associated* For those that have enforcement 
powers 5 thoae powers must be exercised without fear or favor. 
For those human rights agencies without such powers, the Ja^one 
technique is always available. Only the constant pressure 
of the law^^lf one is avallable--or the constant expreasion 
of moral and ethical indignation- -if one la not-^«will 
accon^llsh our objective* 

It is our hope that the 2 days we have spent together 
here in Boston have served to highlight the Issues in the area 
of public ex^loyment^ to provide a vehicle for the exchange of 
information that will lead, to effective actiqn^ ^and ■ to if^ 




i^::/ _;:up. the relationship between publlG human rights agencies in 

fy f^ regton of the Nation* In the final analya is It 

: \ la not tAat we did here that wiXl decide the future of equal 

v^portunlty In piAlie en^loyment in your State, but what you do 

back horn. 
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STOMARY OF wrORKSHOPS 



There were three major TOrkshops^ each of which met on 
three separate occasions during the conference. They dealt with the 
subjects of "Impacting Public EmpLoyment,'' ''Strengthening State and 
Local Agencies,'* and "Interagency Relationships.*' During their 
first session each one sought to identify the kno^ and perceived 
problema In attaining effectiveneis in their respective subject areas 
During their second meeting they began the proceis of suggeitlng 
approaches and pasilble solutions to the probleM identified at 
the first meeting; they also prepared questions to ask Federal 
officials yho appeared later on In the program. At the third session 
each reviewed the progress of the conference content and projected 
followup activities in their respective areas. 

The Summary which follows cannot represent the total experience 
^^^^^^^^ the nine separata sessions* It attempts 

however, to present an honest review o£ the most important areas 
touched on by the workshops during the conference. 

Lack of funds and, therefore^ insufficient staff was universally 
expressed as a most serious problatn for State and local agencies. 
Some felt that parsimonious funding indicated a lack of conmiitment 
to equal opportunity on the part of legislative bodies. As one parti- 
cipant put it, "Most of these enforcement agencies do not have the 
number of people that are necessary to do the jobs for. the simple 
fact that, 1 guess, it is not intended that they be too strong 
in whatever they do." The group also rec^ogilEed the lack of 
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cooTdinatlon (and av^n cotmnutilGatlon) smOTig Federals Static and local 
ageiialei as another sarlous problam. 

There was agreeiuent that Feder al 5 State, and local agsnclea must 
open llnei of conmuntcatlon and provide for some type of cooperation. 
One partictpant stated^ "We need to get Into an atmoaphere of working 
togachar rather than of dlatrustirig each other*" Eastabliahing colla- 
boracive relatiDnshipa ^th nongoveTntnantalj/^ private ^ civil tights organi- 
sations was gi^en as one way to inGrease the atmosphere of working together, 

Under the topic of atrengthanlng S tate and local agencies ^ 
parttcipanti discussed the value of building a broad base of support 
among dl versified seginents of any State or coiranunlty. Some risks 
were pointed outj such as %?hethar it ^as wae to depend upon 
non^clvil ^rights officials for support of civil rights policies. 
But participants suggested that the narrow hk'sm consisting only of 
~^iramB!r°ol^"OTry^f^Tnrno r^ 

^aaknass* A conatituant base representing the business and economic 
conffnunttyj the political structures of a jurisdiction 5 the legal 
professlpTi, as wall as the religions and voluntary groups ^ is able 
to "speak for" the conunvnity with more power and conviction than a 
narrow parochial group. It was suggested that it might be necessary 
and %risa to take time to train and semltlge so-called "non-civil"* 
rights" types and to involve them in advisory boards and conunlssioris # 

in format ion services in order to keep abreast of legal and substantive 
-i-developraents in the field, Smaller/States and small jurisdictions 
espaclally voiced the need for sucli services. The International 
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AiSDciatlon of Official Hman Rights Agencies la setting up a legal 
resotirce center, ^Ich will Include all court dectslons, adminiitrati^e 
regulations, State, county, and city briefs, as well as statutes and 
guidelines. The funds for establishing the canter were provided hy 
a grant from EEOC, Additionally, the National Claeringhouae Library 
of the U*S, Coniinisalon on Civil Rights la beltig devaloped as a 
rapoaitory for a wide range of civil rights informtion.. 

The relationship of the U,S* Civil Service Ccmmtsston to State 
and local governments was also discussed. It was noted that the 
basic involvement comes through the Federal IntergDvemmental 
Personnel Act, In terms of affirmative action in public employment, 
the Civil Service ConmisslDn is invQlved in three different programs: 
(1) financial assistance through grants;(2) where there is a regulatory 
relationship, such as through the Departmeiits of Heal th, Education^ 
-anrte^^faTCTTSb-oFTIM^ 
personnel administration and training. 

The role of the U.S. Department of Justice in relation to public 
employment was diicussedj and participants learned that it has 
considerable Impact under Title VI, xrtiich gives initiative power to 
the Attorney General to institute lawsuits ^hen there is violation 
of Federal laws or regulations. The Department also has brought 
public employment suits on referral fran other ageiicies having 
Jurlsaictibn in the afea7iu^ EEOC and LEM, \ " T^ '' 

Two recent developments ^ regarding the response of Federal courts 
of appeals to suits involving public employment, interested the 
participants^ Increasingly, the courts are requiring specific 
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nuraerlcal hiring or proinotton goals #iere prior excLusion has been 
shown* And the courts of appeals increasingly have conia to the 
position that, where economic harm has been shorn on a class basis 
and hack-pay anticledp the burden shifts to the ernployer to demon- 
strate to any particular menaber of the class as to \Aiy he or she 
should not be recompensed. 

The e^loyment problema of women concerned one of the workshops, 
especially In regard to double standards of pay^ Qtie for men and a 
lo^er one for women* RecogniKlmg chat moat eroployers are niale, 
it VBB suggested that etaployers need to be sensitised and jnade aware 
of the problem from a perspectiife other thatl, "cheap labor 
Illustrations of employer training sessions £ot this purpose were 
shared. Means to hold employers accountable were also suggested j 
one being publicity of specific sicuatlons in the news niedtas another 
being the courts and mde publicity of the cages. Whatever steps- 
may be taken j it was pointed out that It Is itnpprtarit to tackle only 
as much at a time as can be dealt with success fullys It is possible 
to build on small succaases Into an eKpandlng base, until more 
widespread changes take place , 

The brevity of this summary may not do justice to the deliberations 
of the workshops of the conference. However , the high degree of 
interest and concern of the particLpants is shown by the fact that^ 
in each of the three groups^ strong intentions to continue the 
communications after the conference and eKpand thafn even on a 
statewide basis were eKpressed before the workshops adjourned. 
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SPECIM, INTEREST SEIGNAM 



lartielpants had the opportuntty to attend one of four concurrent 
apeciaL Intereit seminars, "Racism and Sexlsmi CompBtition or 
CoalitLonV- lad by Carol Kimmarfeldj director of the Wocnen's Righta 
UaiC, USCCE; "Affirmative Actions Implications of DaFunie^" led 
by Harold rieraings president of the Potomac Institataj Washingtonj D*C,; 
''Bilitigvalism-Biculturallsm," led by Ruth Cubero, deputy director 
of the Cotraiisslon's Northeastern Regional Office; snd^ '^Boston 
ScTiool Desagragatlon^" led by Muriel Snowden^ director of Freedom 
House 3 Roxbiiryi Massachusetts. 
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